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Uncle and Nephew in the Old French Chansons de geste. A 
Study in the Survival of Matriarchy. By William Oliver 
Farnswoeth. New York: Columbia University Press, 1913. 
Pp. xii+267. 

Es erben sich Gesetz' und Rechte 
Wie eine ew'ge Krankheit fort;' 

and more than one indication of our remote past survives in the customs 
and traditions of a later day. So it is with matriarchy. Originally 
built up on the principle of exogamy, which forbade intermarriage in the 
same group and traced family descent in the female line, it long outlived 
its practical usefulness, in order to be handed down in the legendary 
material of various peoples of the earth. Thus traces of matriarchy are 
to be foxmd in the Bible, in oriental literature, in the legends of Ireland 
and Germany, and among the so-called savage races of the present day. 
Its most enduriag feature is the intimate bond between maternal uncles 
and sisters' sons. The present work, a Columbia Doctor's dissertation, 
is a consideration of this question in the field of the Old French epic. 

It may be said at once that Dr. Famsworth has collated the large 
body of the Chansons de geste with great care. Apparently no effort was 
spared to unearth every vestige of his theme that might prove interesting. 
Indeed, if there is a particular criticism we should make, it is that the 
material tends to crowd the discussion. For instance, a fuller account 
of the two most prominent theories of the origin of the Old French epic 
would have been of service, especially to scholars in other fields, and 
would, we believe, have further clarified the author's own thought. But 
too much evidence is certainly better than too little, and the book has 
the advantage of resting on a firm foundation. 

The treatise has an introduction — outlining the problem and estab- 
lishing the linguistic usage of "uncle" and "nephew" — six chapters, 
which treat respectively, "the attitude of father compared with that of 
uncle," "points of contact between uncle and nephew," "stylistic treat- 
ment in the poems" — ^by which is meant the emotional manifestations 
due to the relationship — "the sister's son," "the prevalence of mother- 
right" (Mutterrecht), and "the conclusion" or summary. 

There are two appendices, the one on formulas for identifying the 
sister's son, the other listing the bibliography. Quotations from the Old 
French are translated in the footnotes. While the treatment of matri- 
archy in general offers nothing new, the use of authorities on the subject 

' Goethe's Faust, I, vss. 1972 S. 
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is both complete and discriminating. An index woxild have facilitated 
reference; but we must not ask too much of a dissertation, and this one 
is certainly above the average. 

As the introduction points out: "Even the more or less casual reader 
of the Old French epic poems cannot have failed to be impressed by their 
constant, pervading, and almost obtrusive glorification of the relations 
between uncle and nephew" (p. 3). The interesting problem, then, is 
not so much the occurrence of the maternal relationship (and Dr. 
Famsworth shows how widespread the idea is in the epic), as its signifi- 
cance. Does the relationship reflect an actual social condition ? Or is 
it merely a memory of such a condition, surviving in the epic as a tradi- 
tion ? And if this alternative be true, what bearing has the tradition 
on the origin of the epic itself ? 

The first question is easily answered. The Chansons de geste contain 
"no specific indications that the son is ever dispossessed in favor of the 
nephew," and instances of a nephew inheriting in the maternal line are 
"not many" (p. 88). Sentimentally Charlemagne may favor his 
nephew, Roland; legally he is bound to Louis, who succeeds him in 
the Empire: "II est mes filz, e si tendrat mes marches."' Doubtless 
the tendency is "to minimize the intimacy between father and son, while 
exalting that between uncle and nephew," still we question whether the 
affection of father for son is as perfimctory as Dr. Farnsworth thinks (cf. 
Girard de Roussillon,^ § 618: "il vit venir son fils qu'il aimait tendre- 
ment"), and the epic is so far historical in that it does not violate the 
obvious political or legal practices of the time, and these were paternal and 
not matriarchal, as Dr. Famsworth makes clear. Indeed, as he remarks 
in speaking' Of the EntrSe en Espagne, "the whole question of legal 
inheritance is disregarded by the poet, while he emphasizes the senti- 
mental bestowal of property." In other words, wherever found in the 
epic, the emphasis on the maternal relation seems traditional (we should 
say "poetic") and is not traceable to legal or social conditions of the 
time. 

As for the bearing of the matriarchal tradition on the origin of 
the epic, this question is much harder to answer. Here Dr. Farns- 

'^ Roland, vs. 3716. 

" In the translation of Paul Meyer; for other cases see Farnsworth, pp. 32 ff. 
The Girard is relatively early. 

3 P. 89. 

* Except, of course, in the sanction that must have been given the claims of a 
nephew on an uncle. But this sanction would be "sentimental." 
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worth shows praiseworthy caution. Nevertheless, he tells us in closing 
(p. 244): "The foundation of family life .... is plainly the most 
ancient part of the [epic] poems, and the inference is that all else was of 
gradual growth;' the stories developing and expanding, while the primi- 
tive core remains until the period when paternity becomes actually of 
such authority that the mediaeval mind no longer appreciated the 
glorification of the relation between the maternal imcle and nephew, and 
the theme dropped out of literature." 

But is not a Chanson de geste primarily the elaboration of a dramatic 
situation, founded, if not in history (the Roland^), at least in local legend 
{Girard de Roussillon^) ? This situation the poet interprets or "human- 
izes" for his audience by every means possible. To the folk of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries the sister's son was still a familiar figure. 
There are other popular themes in the epic, and it would be impossible 
to affirm that they were not derived from the people at the period of epic 
florescence in the twelfth century.'' 

To illustrate our point concretely. Roland is described in the Vita 
Caroli (about 800) as "Roland, the prefect of the march of Brittany." 
In the Chanson (about iioo) he is still associated with Brittany, but not 
specifically, Brittany being one of the countries he conquered for 
Charles; and he is called "count" Qi cuenz Rollanz, vs. 175). What is 
most striking, however, is that Roland is now Charles's "nephew" and 
Ganelon's "stepson," personal ties which explain the motives of the 
action. Thus has the poet justified history through the imagination. 

But could we affirm then that nephew-right "is plainly the most 
ancient part of the poem" ? And that "all else was of gradual growth" ? 
We think not. In other words, the mere presence of the matriarchal 
relation would not prove an earlier form of the epic. It would, in our 
opinion, prove only that when the first epics were written it was still 
possible to express an intimate relationship in terms of imcle and nephew. 

That the relationship survived as a poetic motif, ^ capable of swaying 

' The italics are ours. 

' See Bfidier, Ligendes ipiques, III, 374: "pour expliquer la Ifigende de Roland, 
il faut supposer, et il suflSt de supposer que quelqu' un au XP siecle a pu lire la Vita 
Caroli d'Einhard." 

3 Bfidier, II, Q2. 

* See Bfidier in Studies in Honor of A.M. Elliott (Baltimore), I, 93. 

s Cf. what is practically a formula in the Pdlerinage de Charlemagne, vs. 306: 
"Jo sui de France chies,lJo ai nom Charlemaigne, Rollanz si est mis nies." "I am 
the head of France,|My name is Charlemagne, RoUand is my nephew." 
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the audiences the jongleurs addressed, and that in time it was replaced 
in the epic itself by the bond between father and son, these facts Dr. 
Famsworth's study sets in a new and interesting light. 

William A. Nitze 
University of Chicago 



The Family among the Australian Aborigines. A Sociological 
Study. By B. Malinowski, Ph.D. (Cracow). London: 
University of London Press, 1913. Pp. xv-l-326. 
At last a ray of clear light is cast upon the matrimonial and related 
institutions of the native races of Australia. Dr. Malinowski's mono- 
graph is a fine example of critical and constructive research. He has 
successfully grappled with a very hard problem. Perhaps no literatvure 
has presented more dark puzzles, more confusion and contradiction, 
than the great mass of writings dealing with the kinship, family, and 
tribal relations of these peoples. Even the specialist has been inclined 
to turn in dismay from the task of threading its forbidding mazes. The 
existence of individual relationship, individual marriage, and the indi- 
vidual family among the Australian aborigines — a fact more or less 
dimly perceived by several preceding writers — is set beyond reasonable 
doubt in this book. 

An "exposition of the problem and method" constitutes the first 
of the nine chapters. The author declares his purpose "to give in out- 
line the social morphology of the Australian family"; to describe in 
terms taken from the evidence the actual, aboriginal individual family 
"with all its peculiarities and characteristic features"; and to seek "for 
the connection between the facts of family life and the general structure 
of society and forms of native life." In the outset the reader's confi- 
dence is won by the clear exposition of the method employed in sifting 
the evidence and in handling the available source materials. 

The author finds evidence of the larger social control. The tribal 
society appears as a rudimentary state exercising a central governmental 
authority. Among these peoples, as among all so-called primitive peo- 
ples, "norms" which have the sanction of laws are distinguishable, 
though not always clearly, from religious or mere customary rules. A 
trespass or "crime" punishable by the "decision of the community 
acting as a whole, or by its central organs, or certain groups of it," as 
contrasted with a "sin" or with "improper conduct," is "quite well 
marked in different features of aboriginal life." 



